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H ospital Quarters 


Selective Service last month underlined 
its ruling that hospital assignees are re- 
quired to live on the institution grounds— 
and thereby raised a chorus of protest. 

Many of CPS’s 55 institutional units 
have men who spend at least several nights 
a week off the grounds, usually with their 
wives, as a permanent arrangement. In one 
unit, Denver, Colo., all the men live away 
from the hospital which has no adequate 
quarters for them and which pays their 
rents up to a certain figure. 

This is contrary to the letter of Selective 
Service Administrative Instructions No. 3 is- 
sued about two years ago to hospital super- 
intendents. This reads: 

“All assignees must live within the con- 
fines of the hospital, institution or desig- 
nated precincts of the special unit.” 

In issuing its order that this ruling must 
be adhered to, Selective Service pointed 
out that it was only enforcing an order 
which has supposedly been in effect almost 
from the beginning. 

“Considerable criticism has been directed 
at our program,” Selective Service said, 
“based on the fact that no control is exer- 
cised over the men and they are allowed 
to go and come at will, and that they are 
further permitted to live off the grounds.” 

In return, by letter, telegraph and phone, 
assignees protested to administrative agen- 
cies and to the NSBRO. 

Io almost every instance where assignees 
were living away from the hospital, it was 
done with the full knowledge and often ap- 
proval of their superintendents, they de- 
clared. In the Duke University Hospital 
unit, some assignees have been crowded out 
of their quarters by military units and the 
hospital now maintains rooms for them off 
the grounds. 


Would Raise Problems 


They pointed out also that in many in- 
stances dependency cases would be aggra- 
vated by requiring an assignee to spend his 
full time at the institution. Many wives 
with children have evening jobs and de- 
pend on their husbands to look after the 
children while they are away. In other 
cases, assignees have part time jobs in the 
evening which they take in an effort to 
make ends meet. 

(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Lore 


Another in the Reporter’s collection of 
CPS stories and legends. As before, the 
Reporter cannot guarantee complete ac- 
curacy in all cases. 

Back in the days when CPS was a mere 
infant, a’ young fellow wrote in to the 
NSBRO to say that he was a CO and how, 
please, did he go about getting the proper 
classification? 

The NSBRO’s Advisory Section replied 
fully and in detail, explaining the law and 
the correct procedure. 

Nothing was heard for several months. 
Then the young fellow wrote in again. 

“T tried to follow your procedure,” he 
said in effect, “but I am now down here in 
Texas driving a seven-ton tank. Are you 
sure there hasn’t been some mistake?” 


Special Projects 


CPS men may soon be turning out arti- 
ficial limbs, canes, crutches and braces for 
civilian victims of the war overseas. 

Under tentative proposals now being con- 
sidered by the administrative agencies, the 
work would be carried on as supplemental 
projects in CPS base camps and the ap- 
pliances turned over to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
for final distribution. 

UNRRA has already expressed general 
approval of the idea, stating that its needs 
for these items are not now being met. 
Selective Service is also backing the pro- 
posal, as well as the Forest Service which 
may supply the necessary wood and work 
shops. 

Meanwhile the original complement of 
the program, the use of CPS men to fit 
artificial limbs in army amputation centers, 
was turned down by the religious agencies 
as being too close to the I-A-O position. 
This objection was originally raised by 
Selective Service. 

No manufacturing of limbs or braces 
would be done directly for the armed forces 
since they are already supplied through 
private contracts, it was explained. 

According to present proposals, the man- 
ufacture of appliances would be set up in 
camps, such as the west coast forestry 
camps, where there has been criticism of 
the winter projects and slack seasons. The 
program would probably be elastic enough 
to allow some men to continue throughout 
the year on this work while others would 
be added as the regular project permitted. 


Made of Willow 


Willow is needed to make artificial limbs; 
maple and ash for canes and crutches. 
These woods may be supplied by Forest 
Service. Meanwhile, UNRRA would try to 
arrange for the necessary priority to get 
steel braces. 

It is not difficult to make artificial limbs, 
the NSBRO learned; almost anyone with 
some skill in carpentry can learn the trade. 
Band saws, planers, sanders and hand tools, 
together with a blacksmith shop for the 

(Continued on page 2) 


Death 


Arthur Andrew Lyndaker, 31-year-old 
former lumberjack at the Hill City, S. D., 
camp was killed Jan. 8 by a tree he was 
trying to bring down with a bulldozer. 

Lyndaker was alone at the time and the 
details of the accident were not entirely 
known. He had borrowed a bulldozer to 
get some firewood and was found an hour 
later beside the machine, still conscious but 
numb with cold and covered with snow. He 
had apparently been struck on the side by 
a dead tree 18 inches or more in diameter 
which had snapped while he had been try- 
ing to push it over. He died while en- 
route to the hospital. 

A member of the Amish Mennonite 
Church, he was single and the son of Chris- 
tian Lyndaker, Croghan, N. Y. He had 
run his own lumber business for six years 
before his induction and had been known in 
camp as a capable and conscientious worker. 

His death is the 17th in CPS. 


. . 
Legislation 

Conscientious objectors were dealt with 
both directly and indirectly in the 1,693 
bills tossed into the Congressional hopper 
during the first seven days of the new 
session. 

Three specifically mentioned COs, all 
three coming under the head of “old 
business.” 

Congressman Richard F. Harless (Ariz.) 
introduced again his proposal to differ- 
entiate between the discharge papers of 
I-A and I-A-O servicemen (H.R. 421). 
I-A-Os should get an honorable discharge, 
he feels, but some special form so that 
they could be identified. This might pre- 
sumably bar them from admission into 
veterans’ groups, and might make a differ- 
ence in the matter of postwar jobs or even 
veterans’ benefits. In the last Congress the 
bill died unconsidered in the Military Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Congressman John Sparkman (Ala.) pro- 
posed (H.R. 1343) that the CPS “frozen” 
farm fund, now more than $600,000, be used 
for the dependency needs of CPS men. A 
similar bill was approved by the Military 
Affairs Committee last summer but was 
never passed by the House. 

At the same time, Congressman Sterling 
Cole (N.Y.) suggested (H.R. 200) that the 
same fund, made up of the earnings of CPS 
farmers and emergency farm workers which 
they are not allowed to keep, be used by 
the United Nations Relief_ and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

This bill was also introduced in the last 
Congress but was amended, with Cole’s per- 
mission, along the lines of Sparkman’s 
present measure. He first proposed the bill 
after a visit to the Big Flats, N.Y., CPS 
camp where he learned of the dissatisfaction 
with the present agreement under which the 
money is kept in the U.S. Treasury until 
the end of the war. 


No Objection 

In re-introducing the measure in this 
session, he said he would have no objection 
to the money being spent for CPS depend- 
ency needs. “Such a bill didn’t get anywhere 
last summer,” he pointed out; “maybe this 
one will.” 

All three bills have relatively low priority 

(Continued on page 2) 


All Clear Now? 


The Military Order of the Purple Heart 
did not pass a resolution regarding COs at 
its 12th annual convention last August at 
Lancaster, Pa. 

According to an account of the proceed- 
ings, now available, such a resolution was 
proposed by the Valley of the Sun Chapter, 
Ariz. This called for a special notation on 
discharge papers of COs to indicate that 
they had been COs. 

“Patriot” Glenn, chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, explained however that 
the resolution was not passed because it 
was “brought out in discussion that the 
conscientious objectors are divided into two 
groups: one group serving in hospitals and 
receive an honorable discharge, and the 
other group given only a release.” 
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Legislation—(from page 1) 
ratings and will probably not be considered 
for several months. 

Other proposed measures would affect 
COs in a less direct fashion. 

Three Representatives, Mr. Sparkman, 
Mr. Harless and Mrs. Frances P. Bolton 
(Ohio) each introduced a bill to provide an 
additional $10 per month pay for army 
medical corpsmen who serve under fire. Un- 
less specifically denied, this would include 
I-A-Os as ma | 

Meanwhile Rep. Thomas J. Lane (Mass.) 
proposed a special medal and ribbon for 
soldiers who volunteered as subjects for 
trench-fever investigations in France. Not 
wanting to be left out, the NSBRO sent 
Mr. Lane a list of CPS guinea pig experi- 
ments. 


Manpower Bills 


There are now a total of 14 manpower 
bills pending in the new Congress. 

Two involve postwar military training: 
H.R. 515 by Rep. Andrew J. May (Ky.) and 
S. 188 by Senator Chan Gurney (S.D.), 
identical bills. Hearings have not yet been 
definitely scheduled. 

Two others would draft women: H.R. 183 
by Rep. Emanuel Celler (N.Y.) who wants 
to extend the Selective Service Act to un- 
employed, single women between 20 and 35; 
and H.R. 1284 by Rep. May which aims 
solely at nurses between 18 and 45. Hearings 
have already begun on the latter in the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 

The remaining ten are all partial or total 
national service bills although the com- 
panion bills H.R. 1119 by Rep. May and 
S. 36 by Senator Josiah W. Bailey (N.C.) 
have far outstripped the rest. 

These are “work or else” bills which 
have already been approved by the House 
Military Affairs Committee under strong 
Administration pressure. If passed, the act 
would amount to full national service legis- 
lation for men between 18 and 45. 

Intent of the bill is to force all of the 
18,806,000 men between 18 and 45, including 
4,500,000 IV-Fs, to stick to their war jobs or 
force them into such employment if they 
are not there already. The penalty for dis- 
obedience would not be induction into spe- 
cial army units as originally proposed, but a 
federal sentence up to five years and $10,000 
as a violation of the Selective Service Act, 
to which the proposed measure is an 
amendment. 


Won’t Force COs 


Because the bill takes the form of an 
amendment, the original CO clause would 
still apply. In addition, at the request of 
the NSBRO, Rep. Paul Kilday (Tex.) 















secured committee approval for a clause 
which would prohibit forcing COs into war 
jobs against their will. 

The measure must now be passed by the 
full House and then by the Senate if it 
is to become law. Meanwhile predictions 
were being heard in Washington both that 
it would pass easily and that it didn’t have 
a chance. 

Other manpower bills ranged from a call 
for complete and total mobilization of 
material resources, industrial organizations 
and civilian labor (Senator Lister Hill, Ala., 
S. 85) to a proposal to use servicemen still 
in this country for farm emergencies (Rep. 
Henry Larcade Jr., La., H.R. 1276). None 
of them, however, are listed for immediate 
hearings, to the knowledge of the NSBRO. 


Hospital Quarters—(from page 1) 

Practical lack of control over non-work- 
ing hours was described by other men as a 
highly important morale item. Some as- 
signees have been living away from the in- 
stitution for as long as two or two and a 
half years and tend to resent a ruling which 
would now require them to move back 
_The argument cited most often by as- 
signees, however, is the fact that in very 
few cases have public relations problems 
developed as the result of their living off 
the grounds. Public relations was the rea- 
son advanced by Selective Service in en- 
forcing the rule. 

The CPS Executive Camp _ Directors 
called a special meeting to consider the 
problem and later visited Selective Service 
to present their views. They expressed the 
opinion that it would be better to have 
each institution work out its own housing 
problems locally. 

Another meeting was to be called last 
week by Selective Service to tighten Ad- 
ministrative Instructions No. 3 so that there 
can be no possibility of misinterpretation. 
A number of hospital superintendents and 
state hospital officials were asked to attend. 

The NSBRO hoped that the whole ques- 
tion could be reviewed at that time with 
the benefit of the advice and experience of 
the hospital officials. 


Queried Units 


The problem apparently arose, according 
to the NSBRO Camp Section, when A. S. 
Imirie of Selective Service visited the Mid- 
dletown, Conn., units in order to investi- 
gate CPS Union activities. 

While there, he learned that many men 
were living away from the hospital two 
days or more a week. He then queried all 
units and discovered the practice was wide- 
spread. The letter calling attention to the 
original instructions was the result. 

r. Imirie agreed that many superin- 
tendents knew that men were living off the 
grounds, but said that Selective Service felt 
they were wrong in allowing a practice con- 
trary to the administrative directive. 

In discussions with both Mr. Imirie and 
Col. Lewis F. Kosch, the Executive Camp 
Directors admitted that the practice did 
not conform to the directive, but felt that 
local situations varied sufficiently to war- 
rant individual judgments by superintend- 
ents in the light of their own experience. 


Special Projects— (from page 1) 
metal work, are all that is needed. Artificial 
limbs are roughed out to standard sizes 
and not finished to individual measure- 
ments until delivered. 

There are at present about 1,350 men 
each in Forestay and Soil Conservation 


camps, and 700 in Park Service work. From 
this number, it was thought, sufficient vol- 
unteers could easily be found. 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee did work of this type in Spain after 
the Spanish Civil War and the present 
suggestion comes partially from that ex- 
perience. a 


Other New Projects 


A total of 181 new places in special proj- 
ects were approved last month with another 
80 or more openings on hand as increased 
assignments, particularly among the Men- 
nonites, pushed base camps over capacity. 

Two new farm units were approved: 
Queen Anne County, Md., and San Joaquin 
County, Cal. Each will consist of 20 men 
taken from MCC camps. 

Selective Service also recommended three 
other counties for future farm unit expan- 
sion which the MCC was investigating. 
These were Hillsboro, N. H., Worcester, 
Mass., and Addison, Vt. If accepted, these 
would also be 20-man units. 

Two new institutions were approved, also 
under the supervision of the MCC: the 
Woodbine, N. J., Colony for Feeble Minded 
Males, a 20-man unit; and the Spring 
Grove, Md., State (mental) Hospital. 
These are CPS Nos. 142 and 143. 

The Brethren Service Committee se- 
cured increases of 5 men in its Mansfield, 
Conn., Training School unit, and 40 men 
in its Wakulla, Fla., Public Health project. 

Meanwhile a number of new, small 
guinea pig units were in various stages of 
approval, 

Thirty men will be used, ten at a time, 
on a malaria study at the Goldwater Me- 
morial Hospital, Welfare Island, N. Y. The 
AFSC is now recruiting volunteers. 

Requests have also been received and 
tentatively approved for ten new men at 
the University of Rochester, N. Y.; five for 
convalescence studies at the University of 
Illinois, three at the Bryn Mawr, Pa., Hos- 
pital; two at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore (diet and rest); five at Ohio 
State University; four at Yale University; 
one additional man at the Harvard Psy- 
cho-Acoustic Laboratory; two more at the 
University of Michigan; and four addi- 
tional at Welfare Island, N. Y 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 


Bedford, Va.: Willard B. Martin, IAO. 

Provo, Utah, Hospital: Walter Fast, IA. 

Terry, Mont.: Willard H. Swartzendruber, IA 
(Navy). 

For Physical Disability 

Belton, Mont.: Clarence C. Severson. 

Bowie, Md.: Joseph V. Cuttre, Jr., Theodore 8S. 
age. 

Gatlinburg, Tenn.: John L. Moon. 

Hagerstown, Md.: Clyde H. Hafler. 

Trenton, N. D.: John J. Tisdale. 

Wellston, Mich.: Edward Zych. 


In Prison 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons announced 
last week that up until July 1, 1944, a total 
of 8,352 men had been sent to prison for 
violations of the Selective Service Act since 
it first went into effect. 

_ Almost half, 3,930, had been committed 
in the year preceding July 1, 1944, 3,585 of 
whom had been sent to Federal Institutions. 

This included, according to Prison Bureau 
statistics, 251 non-Jehovah’s Witness COs 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Survey Shows Public Favors 
Friendlier Treatment of COs 


By Dr. Leo P. Crespi 


The first major conclusion of this study is that in their specific opinions, just as in their 
general attitude, the public manifests substantial tolerance toward COs, and limited 


agreement with CO principles. 


The substantial amount of public tolerance toward COs during this war, brought out in 
the previous study of general attitude, is shown most clearly in specific opinions on the 
question of what to do with COs during this war—and on the question of whether the 
government should support COs assigned to public service camps. On the former question, 
four-fifths of the general public, by not demanding that COs be given the choice of fight 
or jail, indicate that they accept the principle of alternative seryice for COs. 


On the question concerning government 
support, over three-fourths of the public in- 
dicate that the government should provide 
wages and family allotment for COs as- 
signed to work camps. Of the members of 


the public who express this belief, the great 
majority feel the compensation should be 
the same as, rather than less than that re- 
ceived by a private in the army. 


Specific Issues Examined 


One of the purposes of the present in- 
quiry is to explore the expression of these 
general attitudes in specific concrete situa- 
tions by obtaining the opinions of the pub- 
lic upon significant CO issues. A second 
aim is to explore a number of factors which 
may be associated with general attitude. 

The final aim is to obtain some advance 
information in regard to what the postwar 
attitudes toward COs are likely to be. Esti- 
mates of postwar discrimination Were sought 
from the respondents in the political and 
the eéonomic, as well as in the social, 
sphere. Such information might well give 
COs a more adequate basis upon which to 
plan their postwar readjustments. 

In this study, as in the previous one, the 
influence of sex, age, economic status, and 
education upon the opinions expressed will 
be examined. For two reasons education 
will be spotlighted for major consideration. 
In the previous papers amount of education 
was revealed to be a very significant de- 
terminant of attitude toward COs, produc- 
ing in its variation substantial as well as 
reliable differences. Secondly, it is im- 
portant to emphasize not only what the 
public in general thinks about an issue, but 
what the informed public believes. 

In determining social policy upon an is- 
sue, it might well be argued that the con- 
victions of informed public opinion should 
be given even greater weight than the con- 
victions of the public in general. True, 
the latter opinion is the more general, but 
the former is the more enlightened, and 
is possibly an indication of what general 
opinion would be were opportunties for 
study and sources of information more 
widely available. 


Term Familar 


The writer sought to ascertain in his 
questionnaire both the extent to which the 
term “conscientious objector” was under- 
stood among the populace, and the amount 
of personal contact members of the public 
had had with COs. 





The Reporter presents the second 
of Dr. Crespi’s three surveys on what 
the public thinks of conscientious ob- 
jectors and significant CO issues. 

Although not a pacifist himself, Dr. 
Leo P. Crespi, of Princeton Univer- 
sity’s Psychology Department, has 
been studying the public’s reaction to 
conscientious objectors for the past 
two years. 











The answers to the first show that among 
the general public only 3.5 per cent. of in- 
dividuals familiar with the problem of con- 
scientious objection once it was briefly de- 
scribed, were unfamiliar with the term 
“conscientious objector.” Practically all of 
the public who knew about the problem at 
all were familiar with the label. Extent of 
familiarity was least at the lowest educa- 
tional level, as might have been expected, 
but even here over 90 per cent reported 
familiarity. 

It is clear-then that the phrase “consci- 
entious objector,” despite its formidable 
length, has attained wide currency even 
among the lowest educational level. This 
fact is practically important in indicating 
that it can be safely used in communicating 
with the public about the issue. 

In terms of economic levels, approxi- 
mately one-third of the poor who were ap- 
proached said they have never heard of 
the problem of COs. A negligible few 
among the middle class gave this response. 
None did so at the upper economic level. 

Almost four-fifths of the general public 
have never met a CO to their knowledge. 
In the grammar’ group this proportion goes 
over 90 per cent. With increase in educa- 
tion, the proportion who have met COs 
reliably rises. It is largest among the col- 
lege students, over half of whom have met 
one or more COs. 

It is clear from these results that public 
attitude toward COs—whatever it may be 
—is largely derived from other than per- 
sonal experience. The implication is that 
it is derived second hand from cultural 
sources—newspapers, radio, screen, friends. 

A significant question presents itself 
here. Do those individuals who have had 
an opportunity to meet COs manifest a 
different attitude toward them than do the 
people who have not had such opportuni- 


ties? If the attitude of the former group 
is the more sympathetic, then COs in their 
personal contacts are aiding their cause. If 
the contrary is the case, COs must be held 
personally to account in some measure for 
unfavorable opinions toward them. 


Personal Influence 


This question has been raised previously 
in the college student study. Among that 
group in comparing students who had had 
personal contact with those who had not, it 
was shown that such contact had not signifi- 
cantly altered attitudes between the two 
groups. 

What are the results of a similar com- 
parison among the public at large? It must 
first be understood that one cannot simply 
compare the average social rejection of the 
people who had met COs with this measure 
for those who had not. This would not do, 
since a greater proportion of the more 
highly educated respondents (who have al- 
ready been shown to be more tolerant of 
on by virtue of their education) have met 

20s. 
To properly assess the importance of per- 
sonal experience in influencing attitude, 
comparisons must be made within educa- 
tional levels—although this procedure sub- 
divides the already scarce number of indi- 
viduals who have met COs. The grammar 
subjects had to be forgone in the compari- 
son, as there were only 7 at this level who 
had met COs. At the high school level, 
with 26 cases of personal experience and 81 
cases without, the former group showed 
less rejection on the Social Rejection Ther- 
mometer (SRT) at a Critical Ratio (CR) 
of 195. (See cut on following page.) 

At the college level with 33 cases of per- 
sonal experience, and 70 cases without, the 
former group showed less rejection at a 
CR of 1.09 

Taking these two CR’s simultaneously, it 
can be observed that despite the handicap 
of a very inefficient split in cases, the mem- 
bers of the public who have met one or 
more COs are reliably revealed to express 
less discrimination toward them. 

Three items of the questionnaire bore 
upon factors of possible influence in deter- 
mining general attitude toward COs. 


CO Philosophy 


(1) Philosophy. First acceptance of what 
might be termed a part of the CO philos- 
ophy was approached with the question: 
“Do you think the government should al- 
low men of draft age to choose whether or 
not they will fight in this war?” It may be 
noted that of the general public only 166 
per cent could be said to agree with this 
cornerstone of CO doctrine. The propor- 
tion of yes votes is largest at the college 
level, but even here three-fourths of the 
group would not allow such a choice. 

One thing at least is made clear at the 
very outset: if the present public sample is 
unrepresentative in any way, it could 
hardly be said to be biased toward the ac- 
ceptance of CO principles. The findings 
have, however, more subtle implications. 

They reinforce the view that the general 
social rejection that the public manifests 
toward COs, described in the prior paper, 
must be looked upon as much more an 
expression of public tolerance than of pub- 
lic agreement with CO principles. And the 
amount of tolerance is considerable, since 
the people expressed so little rejection in 
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spite of the fact, now brought to light, 
that four-fifths of the public would, it 
would seem, deny the policy that makes 
COs possible. 

If the attitude of the public toward 
COs derives more from their general toler- 
ance for a group with which they are in 
little agreement than from an acceptance 
of CO philosophy, a significant fact 
emerges. Namely, that the present amount 
of rejection of COs—small though the 
prior paper revealed it to be—is closer to 
the maximum it might attain than to the 
minimum. 

Probably most of the individuals who 
deny that the government should allow 
men of draft age to choose whether or not 
they will fight in this war disapprove of 
COs, but in spite of that fact there is 
comparatively little social rejection of COs 
as individuals. Disapproval is an evalua- 
tion of the philosophy: rejection is a 
reaction to people. Many individuals ap- 
parently can strongly disapprove of COs 
but reject them little. 


Sincerity Huge Factor 

(2) Sincerity of Motivation. Obviously 
a possible determinant of an individual’s 
general attitude toward COs is his belief 
as to the sincerity of their motivation. 
Are COs sincerely convinced that fighting 
is wrong so they cannot fight although 
they are not cowards, or do they have 
some feeling that fighting is wrong, but 
also have a fear of danger and hardship, 
or are they taking an easy way out be- 
cause they are cowards at heart? 

Almost half of the public in answering 
the above question believe that COs are 
really motivated by cowardice totally or 
in part. Only among college students is 
there a really widespread conviction that 
COs are not cowards—three-fourths of this 
group do not accept the latter statement, 
and of the remainder all but a negligible 
18 per cent believe that cowardice is only 
partly a motive. 

There is a strong suggestion that COs 
could considerably improve public attitude 
toward them by convincing people that 
they are not motivated by cowardice, and 
that conscientious objection is far from 
“taking an easy way out,” even if COs 
were cowards. Particularly would such pub- 
lic relations effort be profitable in the lowest 
educational groups, since in this group al- 
most 70 per cent believe COs are motivated 
wholly or in part by cowardice. 

It is evident that accounts such as that 
of Baukhage in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
April 2, 1943, describing the dangers and 
self-sacrifice of COs on “human guinea pig 
projects” are filling a real need for in- 
formation as to what manner of men they 
are. 

(3) The Number of COs. Only a third of 
the public succeeded in estimating the true 
size of the CO group despite the very 
broad categories offered. Even at the col- 
lege level, well under half of the group 
could correctly place the number of COs 


as nearer to 10,000 than to 100,000 or to 
1,000. Of the members of the public who 
estimated wrongly, there were over twice 
as many underestimates as overestimates. 
Almost one-third of the general public re- 
fused to make any choice whatever, insist- 
ing that they did not have the information 
upon which to base even a very general 
guess. 


Hush-Hush 

These results seem to indicate at least 
two things: First, if a policy of hush-hush 
on the CO problem is being generally fol- 
lowed by the agencies of communication, 1t 
is successfully keeping the public unin- 
formed. And second, if the object of such a 
policy is to minimize in the public mind the 
size of the CO problem, this too is proving 
successful. ; 

The public’s conception of the size of the 
CO group was further approached with the 
question, “Do you think the number of COs 
is a few or a lot?” The majority of the 
public felt that the a of COs was only 
“a few”; only a fourth of the group be- 
lieved it to be “a lot.” 

This finding, and the prior data on nu- 
merical estimates make,it evident that the 
present amount of social rejection accorded 
by the public to COs is based upon a pre- 
vailing envisagement of the CO problem as 
numerically a small one. It is interesting to 
speculate as to what the general attitude 
might have been if the size of the CO group 
had been conceived to be larger. ‘ 

In view of the fact that the publicly 
acknowledged number of COs is apparently 
made to be small as possible, it would 
seems that the point of view current in 
official quarters holds that a larger number 
of COs would tend to increase public favor, 
or at least tend to encourage many who 
approve somewhat to become COs them- 
selves. 

If this viewpoint is correct, the COs 
have much to gain by publicizing their true 
strength and thereby eliminating the present 
public ignorance and underestimation of 


I FEEL THAT CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS SHOULD BE 
SHOT AS TRAITORS. 


I FEEL THAT COS SHOULD 
BE IMPRISONED. 


I DON'T WANT ANYTHING 
TO DO WITH C.0.'s. 


I WOULD ACCEPT C.0.3 ONLY 
SO FAR AS HAVING THEM FoR 
SPEAKING ACQUAINTANCES. 


1 WOULD ACCEPT C.0,'s ONLY SO 
FAR AS HAVING THEM FOR 
FRIENDS, 


T WOULD TREAT AC.O. NO 

DIFFERENTLY THAN T WOULD 
ANY OTHER PERSON, EVEN SO 
FAR AS HAVING HIM BECOME 
A CLOSE RELATIVE BY 
MARRIAGE. 











Social Rejection Thermometer used as 
a basis for the surveys. A majority of 
the answers, 56%, placed their toler- 
ance of COs at the 20 mark or less. 


their numbers. However, it must not be 
taken as certain that increasing the size of 
the CO group in the public conception 
would increase popular favor. There is a 
possibility that such a trend might be neu- 
tralized by stirring into active opposition 
many individuals who perhaps will tolerate 
only a small number of COs as a luxury 
of the democratie process. 


Wartime Treatment of COs 


Undoubtedly the question of the most im- 
mediate interest to COs and to those con- 
cerned with their problems is what are the 
proper provisions in the eyes of the public 
for the treatment of COs during this war. 
To raise the fundamental issue in this mat- 
ter, does the public accept the principle of 
alternative service for COs, or does it pre- 
fer a policy of “ruthless suppression?” 

Four-fifths of the general public, it may 
be seen, and over 90 per cent of the in- 
formed public (the college educated) indi- 
cate the acceptance of the principle of 
alternative service for COs by not insist- 
ing that they be given the choice of fight- 
ing or going to jail. The alternative serv- 
ice, all but a negligible few of the public 
believe, must be more than just allowing 
COs to remain at their peacetime jobs. A 
large proportion feel that COs should be 
assigned to jobs not directly related to the 
war effort but of benefit to the country, 
like farm labor or reforestation. Another 
large proportion believe COs should be 
given non-fighting duties at the front, as 
caring for the wounded on the battlefield. 

For each educational level, as well as for 
the general public, the larger proportion 
would assign to COs the latter alternative; 
non-fighting duties at the front. This does 
not hold for the college students, however. 
The largest proportion in this group, over 
one half, would rather assign COs to jobs 
like farm labor or reforestation. 

It would appear from these results that 
present policy of alternative service for 
COs finds general acceptance with the pub- 
lic. There is little indication of the “ruth- 
less suppression” of COs that one school of 
thought holds to be the popular mood. 
What inclination there is to force COs to 
fight or go to jail finds the bulk of its ex- 
pression among respondents whose educa- 
tion is limited to grammar school or less. 


Favor Pay 


It has already been pointed out that an 
outstanding grievance of COs is that those 
who are sent to camps for the performance 
of jobs of benefit to the country not only 
receive no pay for their services, but must 
pay for their own support. Further, no pro- 
visions are made for their dependents while 
they are at camp. Many individuals have 
felt that such a state of affairs is mani- 
festly unfair, since though COs in camp are 
presumed to be engaged in honorable serv- 
ice to their country, as long as they are 
discriminated against in this fashion the 
rights of conscience can hardly be said to 
have been fairly recognized by the govern- 
ment. 

To the question as to whether or not COs 
assigned to camps should receive wages and 
money for their families from the govern- 
ment, over three-fourths of the general 
public answered in the affirmative. Of the 
informed public, 86.5 per cent felt that 
COs should receive economic support. It 
was further inquired of the respondents who 
believed that COs should be supported 
whether or not they should receive the 
same pay as a private in the army or less. 
The large majority of this group felt that 
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the proper recompense would be the same 
as that of a private in the army. 

The results taken all together on the 
question of government support of COs are 
unequivocal in indicating that the public 
believes COs should receive wages and 
money for their families from the govern- 
ment. Further, this support should be, the 
majority feels, the same as that received by 
a private in the army. It is clear then that 
the present policy is ill chosen if those who 
instituted it were guided in its formulation 
by what they thought public opinion would 
authorize. 

The fact is worthy of note that the in- 
justice, now affirmed by the public, of hav- 
ing COs pay for their own support while 
working for nothing could be remedied 
without any change in law. For, accord- 
ing to the American Civil Liberties Union, 
from the standpoint of law COs can be 
paid the same rate as soldiers. 


Law Authorizes Pay 


A report from this organization quotes 
public law 630 of June 27, 1942, as stating, 
“such amounts as may be necessary shall 
be available for (civilian service by con- 
scientious objectors) including also the pay 
and allowances of such individuals at rates 
not in excess of those paid to persons in- 
ducted into the army, and such privileges 
as are accorded such inductees .. .” 

The question as to whether or not COs 
should be allowed to proselytize during the 
war was included for inquiry, not only be- 
cause the results would be interesting in 
themselves, but because they would shed 
some indirect light upon the amount of 
agreement with CO principles implicit in 
the public attitude toward COs. Roughly 
speaking, those individuals who would al- 
low proselytizing are likely to have some 
agreement with CO principles, whereas 
those who would not allow such might 
tolerate COs in varying amounts but would 
very probably disagree with their point of 
view. Of the general public, 87 per cent 
would not allow COs to proselytize during 
the war. This proportion is not very much 
less for the college educated level. Here 
79 per cent would say no. 

It looks again as if the relatively small 
amount of general social rejection that the 
public would accord COs must derive more 
from public tolerance than from public 
agreement with the CO point of view. This 
public tolerance, it appears from these re- 
sults, does not go as far as to allow COs 
to seek actively to persuade others to their 
stand during the progress of the war. 

The general public split rather close to 
50-50 on the question of whether or not the 
names of COs should be published in the 
papers. The grammar educated respond- 
ents were most in favor of publication; the 
college student group was most opposed. 
The respondents gave varied replies when 
asked to give a reason for their stand. Of 
those who favored publication, many of the 
less educated subjects simply gave as a rea- 
son, “let the people know who they are’ 
—very little more than a restatement of 
the question. Less question-begging themes 
involved deterrence—“get some this stuff 
stopped,” and punishment — “disgrace 
them.” A frequent response among the 
more highly educated subjects was that 
COs should not be ashamed to publicly 
express their convictions. 

Among those who were against publica- 
tion of the names of COs, a favorite theme, 
particularly at the lower educational level, 
was right of privacy—“nobody’s business.” 
The higher educational levels also expressed 


“friendly,” iie., 


this point of view but gave additional rea- 
sons as, for example, publication would 
cause trouble, or the COs’ families might 
be subjected to undeserved discrimination. 


Postwar 


What the postwar future has in store is 
a problem of serious concern to COs just 
as it is to all of us. In planning their post- 
war readjustments it is of course partic- 
ularly important to COs to have some idea 
of how much public discrimination they 
may expect because of the stand they took 
upon the war. 

The implication of the prevailing stereo- 
type of social ostracism is that they must 
anticipate nothing less than general exclu- 
sion from participation on an equal foot- 
ing with their non-CO fellows in postwar 
social, economic, and political affairs. The 
fact that this stereotype has been shown to 
be far out of line with actual wartime at- 
titudes suggests this gloomy picture of post 
bellum living for COs to be distinctly over- 
drawn. It is now time to consider how 
specific inquiries put to the public bear 
out this suggestion. 

he purest estimate of general postwar 
tolerance toward COs is given, the writer 
feels, by the social question. A majority 
of the general public would be “just as 
would not 7A hor 
against COs socially even in the slightest. 
The minority of the public who would be 

“not so friendly” it should be again em- 
phasized, includes all of those who would 
exercise some discrimination against COs— 
however little. 

The proportion of the more highly edu- 
cated respondents who say they will be 
just as friendly to COs after the war be- 
comes, at the college level, over twice the 

roportion to be found at the lowest edu- 
cational level—among the grammar and 
uneducated subjects. Postwar tolerance 
reaches its maximum among the college 
student group where only a bare fifth esti- 
mate that they will be “not so friendly” 
to COs after the war. 


Heat of Conflict 

It is important to realize that these esti- 
mates have been obtained during the heat 
of the conflict. If such large proportions 
of the public, particularly at the higher 
educational levels, say during this war that 
they will not discriminate against COs even 
in the slightest, in all probability much 
higher proportions will actually react to 
COs in this fashion after the conflict is 
over. 


The postwar political question is prob- 
ably the one least indicative of purely 
the amount of public tolerance of COs. 
This is true because a definite factor which 
is distinct from tolerance may be pre- 
sumed to be involved. Many non-pacifists 
might have no feeling of rejection whatso- 
ever toward COs after the war, and yet 
feel that it would be injudicious to elect 
former COs for their representatives in gov- 
ernmental affairs where they might employ 
their power to further their personal con- 
victions rather than those of their con- 
stituents. In other words, the postwar 
political question bears more upon agree- 
ment or disagreement with principles than 
upon ‘tolerance or intolerance of COs as 
persons. 

Almost two-thirds of the general public 
state that they would be less likely to vote 
for COs after the war. Comparison of the 
various educational levels reveals no relia- 
ble differences between the returns for the 
grammar respondents and those of high 
school education. 

The college educated subjects from the 
public, however, have a much smaller pro- 
portion who would be less likely te vote for 
a CO. Almost half of this group indicated 
that a candidate having been a CO would 
make no difference in their vote. Among 
the college student group, the proportion 
giving “no difference” for their answers be- 
comes a clear majority. 

The fact that among the three educa- 
tional levels a significantly larger propor- 
tion of the college educated would vote for 
a CO just as quickly after the war is con- 
sistent with the finding from the national 
approval-disapproval study that this edu- 
cational group, relatively speaking, is in 
less disagreement with their point of view. 
The least amount of postwar political dis- 
crimination among the college student 
group is similarly accounted for—by the 
fact that they are the group who have 
been revealed to disagree least with the 
CO point of view. 


Political 


It is noteworthy in comparing the edu- 
cational group results on the postwar polit- 
ical question with those of the postwar 
social question, and at the grammar non- 
college division on the political question. 
The significance of this result should not 
be overlooked. It is in full conformity 
with a thesis of the prior paper that where 
tolerance toward COs is concerned the edu- 
cational levels divide most sharply in at- 
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This graph shows that every educational level of the public favors government 


support for COs in camp. 


As in the other questions, students now in college (in 


this case Princeton) are the most favorably inclined. 
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titude between the grammar educated sub- 
jects and those who have had more educa- 
tion than this. 

Where agreement with CO principles is 
concerned, the major educational difference 
is between the college and the non-college 
levels. The political question, the writer 
has argued, primarily taps the agreement, 
and consistently the answers to it give the 
agreement pattern of educational dif- 
ferences. The social question was presumed 
to bear primarily upon tolerance pattern of 
educational differences. ; 

This consistency strengthens the thesis 
of the prior paper that approval-disap- 
proval and social rejection are two different 
dimensions of attitude toward COs. It 
strengthens also in the present context the 
contention that whereas the postwar social 
question taps tolerance toward COs, the 
postwar political question is to a large 
extent influenced by agreement or dis- 
agreement with the CO point of view. 

Just as in the postwar political question, 
it is reasonable to assume that the answers 
to the postwar economic question are in- 
fluenced by factors other than tolerance 
toward COs. Many respondents might be 
inclined to be just as friendly toward COs 
after the war, but feel it unstrategic to 
hire them just as quickly as non-COs be- 
cause of business reasons, e.g., the possible 
effect of having a number of COs on public 
relations, or the greater business appeal of 
having veterans on the staff. To the ex- 
tent that the respondents approved or 
agreed with CO principles, however, these 
considerations would carry less weight with 
them. 

One should expect the returns to the 
economic inquiries to be more similar to 
the results from the political question than 
to those from the social, since answers to 
the former were influenced, too, by the fac- 
tor of agreement, whereas answers to the 
latter were largely influenced, presum- 
ably, by tolerance. Just as on the political 
question, about two-thirds of the general 
public would hire men who had been COs 
“not so quickly” after the war. 

The educational breakdown of the public 
results is consistent with the view that 
responses to the postwar economic ques- 
tion are influenced by amount of approval 
of CO principles, since the major split in 
response occurs at the region which has 
been found to be characteristic of an agree- 
ment-tapping question, namely, between 
the college and the non-college levels, 


Economic 


The returns from the college students on 
the economic question are just as they 
were on the political, more favorable to 
COs than the returns from the college edu- 
cated among the general population. This 
result is consistent with the fact that the col- 
lege students, as discussed in the approval- 
disapproval paper, manifested greater ap- 
proval than any other group toward COs. 

But the question worth considering is 
why the increment in favor of COs for the 
students is so much larger on the economic 
than on the political question. Since the 
difference in amount of general approval 
between college students and the college 
educated public is a constant, the cause 
for the difference between these two groups 
in their response to the two questions must 
lie, of course, in the nature of the ques- 
tions. 

A plausible supposition is that the ques- 
tion of postwar hiring is a theoretical one 
to college students, who have done little 
hiring of anyone so far in their careers. 


So their answers in the absence of any de- 
tailed awareness of possible difficulties in 
hiring COs stem largely from their gen- 
eral attitude. 

The college educated from the general 
population, on the other hand, are fre- 
quently employers and hence are more 
aware of specific reasons why it may be 
disadvantageous to hire COs just as 
quickly as non-COs after the war. So, 
apart from their general tolerance, or their 
agreement with CO principles, they would 
be expected to show a somewhat greater 
tendency to exercise discrimination against 
COs in the postwar economic realm. 

Civil Service 

The second postwar economic question 
relates to government civil service posi- 
tions rather than to private employment. 
It has been traditional to consider that 
men who have fought for their country 
should be supported by their country as 
far as possible if they need it. This has 
led to “veterans’ preference” in govern- 
ment civil service. The present question 
wishes to ascertain what proportion of the 
public would allow COs to take jobs in this 
stronghold of veterans’ priority. Half of 
the general public would allow COs gov- 
ernment civil service positions, and of this 
group the majority do not feel that non- 
COs should be given preference. 

Women do not differ significantly from 
men in their general attitudes toward COs, 
either in the dimensions of general ap- 
proval-disapproval or of general accept- 
ance-rejection. However, it was found in 
the preceding study in the analysis of at- 
titude toward Lew Ayres as a specific CO 
that a significantly smaller proportion of 
women than men reported themselves as 
less willing to see his motion pictures sinc@ 
he had become a CO. This specific result 
can be most simply accounted for on the 
basis of the fact that Lew Ayres is a per- 
sonable male movie star, and hence the 
women would be less willing to boycott 
his pictures than the men. 

Further, women are probably more in- 
terested in movies generally than are men, 
and would on this account be less will- 
ing to boycott any pictures, whatever the 


reasons. An alternative and more general 
possibility of explanation must not be 
denied consideration, however, namely, 


that though women are similar to men in 
their general attitude, their opinions (ex- 
pressions of attitude in specific contexts), 
because of their traditional more gentle 
training, are less harsh. 


Female Opinion 


Neither the men nor the women have 
consistently more lenient opinions on 
specific questions about COs—certainly the 
hypothesis fails that women are char- 
acteristically the more lenient. In 12 
specific contexts women appear, in direc- 
tion, more lenient in four—men more 
lenient in eight. In amount, on only one 
item are the women reliably more lenient, 
on another they approach reliability in this 
respect. Exactly the same is true for the 
men in amount of difference; they are 
reliably more lenient on one item, they ap- 
proach reliability upon another. 

In the few sectors where the opinions of 
men and women do differ reliably, the 
pattern of sex difference does not support 
the hypothesis that women are more leni- 
ent than are the men in their opinions to- 
wards COs. Indeed, if either sex holds 
an edge, the men have it. These results 


on specific opinions are consistent with the 
prior conclusion, based upon analysis of 
general attitude, that women during this 
war are no longer more tolerant or lenient 
toward COs than are the men. 

There is a suggestion, however, that a 
greater proportion of women have met 
COs, generally just one or two, than have 
the men. 

Bearing upon the estimated number of 
COs, men believe there are fewer COs 
than do the women. The women’s estimates 
are almost entirely concentrated at 10,000, 
1,000 or less than 1,000. The estimates of 
ing there are 100,000 COs or more. Men 
have a significantly higher proportion who 
are accurate in their estimates, that is, who 
give the number of COs around 10,000. 


Young Public Favorable 


Younger members of the public were 
both less disapproving and less rejecting of 
COs. Neither of these differences was 
large enough to be reliable alone, but the 
two together suggest a small but prob- 
ably reliable age difference in general at- 
titude toward COs. 

Do the young group match in these 
specific contexts their somewhat smaller 
amount of general social rejection with 
greater lenience of opinions? On all of the 
questions (barring those which do not bear 
on lenience) the answers of the younger 
group are in direction more lenient than 
those of the older group. None of the 
differences are large enough in amount to 
be reliable alone, but unquestionably the 
trend establishes as significant a slightly 
greater lenience of opinions among the 
younger respondents. 

The single exception to the trend is on 

the question of whether or not COs should 
be allowed to proselytize during the war. 
Here 5 per cent more of the below 40 
group say “no.” This question, unlike the 
others, bears directly on the prosecution of 
the war—something with which the younger 
age group are much the more intimately 
concerned. Hence they are loath more 
than the old to allow COs to impair fight- 
ing morale by persuading potential sol- 
diers to adopt their pacifistic stand. 
_ In the national approval-disapproval 
study demarcation of the sample by eco- 
nomic status did not produce a reliable 
difference in attitude even between the ex- 
tremes—the wealthy and the poor groups. 
What difference it did produce in the di- 
rection of showing the wealthy group to be 
less disapproving was wiped out, if indeed 
not reversed, when eglucation was held con- 
stant. The lower economic group evi- 
denced significantly more social rejection 
than did the middle and upper income 
groups. Between these latter two, however, 
there was no difference. 

The economic status differences upon 
specific items are in line with what the 
educational differences already described 
would lead one to expect of a variable 
correlated with education. 

The economic status differences upon 
specific items are in line with what the 
educational differences already described 
would lead one to expect of a variable 
correlated with education. Of the 12 
items bearing upon lenience, 9 showed a 
trend in the answers from the lower to the 
upper economic level, with the upper level 
the most lenient. In most cases the bulk 
of the change was concentrated between 
the lower and the middle levels—which is 
consistent with the findings on general ac- 
ceptance-rejection. 
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In Prison—(from page 2) 
(70 percent); 1,735 Jehovah’s Witnesses 
(48.4 percent) and 1,592 other violators 
(446 percent). 

The figures by year, not broken down to 
show COs: 


2k a, Da eee Ks whan . 228 
FO ey SG 0535.00 tdas Ria 1,049 
SP NE Be AIS chine otc cdelce acd 3,145 
2 Be Wr I oS ica se veen . 3,930 


Parole 


The following imprisoned COs have been 
paroled or authorized for parole under the 
terms of the Executive Order 8641 Special 
Parole Plan: 


To Plan 4 Hospital or Farm Work 
Ashland: Juseph J. Blazosek, Victor G. Olah, 
Vincent Bensante. 


Chillicothe: John Ewaniak. 
Danbury: Daniel B. Peffley. 
El Reno: James H. Watson. 


Milan: gn _ Vassalo, 
John 


Springfield Gua: Robert Brown, 


To Plan 3 CPS 
Chillicothe: Robert T. Gast, to Lapine. 


Meanwhile between Jan. 5 and 22, a total 
of 51 men, designated as COs and JWs by 
the Prison Bureau, were sent to prison for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
the total, 45 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


COs and the Law 


In an unusual split decision, the US. 
Supreme Court couldn’t agree early this 
month on the legali ty of army officers sit- 
ting on the “civilian” Presidential Appeal 
Board, during the time that the Selective 
Service Act stipulated the Board must be 
civilian. 

The four to four vote left the question 
undecided but upheld the conviction and 
three-year sentence of Willis Giese, Wash- 
ington, D. C., CO who was contesting the 
Board’s makeup. Giese may now ask for a 
rehearing in view of the fact that no deci- 
sion was reached. 

It was understood that Justice William O. 
Douglas disqualified himself from voting 
although his reasons were not stated. In 
view of the tie vote, no opinions were 
written by the others. 

Giese had been denied a IV-E classifica- 
tion in 1942, but refused to report to the 
army. He later appealed his conviction on 
the grounds that the Selective Service 
Presidential Appeal Board was made up 
of officers, although the Act specifically 
said “civilian.” 

Because the Act was later amended to 


John T, Tangney, 


eliminate all doubt of the Board’s status, 
Giese’s case, even if won, would not result 
in any sweeping changes, the NSBRO be- 
lieved. 

Giese himself would have to go back to 
the same Appeal Board for a new decision. 

It would open the way, however, for the 
thousands of men whose appeals had been 
denied by the Board before the Act was 
changed to reopen their cases, even though 
few reversals of original decisions could 
be expected. 

Justice Douglas had actively participated 
in the early part of Giese’s hearing, but 
left the court before it was over. Court 
attaches were quoted as saying that only 
rarely did a justice refuse to vote in a case 
after taking part in the questioning. 


Statistics 


As of Jan. 19, 1945, there were 7,980 
men in Civilian Public Servi ice with another 
263 men in the process of assignment. 

Last available breakdown of the total by 
denomination were Nov. 1, 1944 figures. 
Those with ten or more in CPS were 


MINS 63. Ss cs tba en's oe. 3,064 
PI i 58 cis nk Bobnv de Wo aka 968 
NEES a eee? aero 616 
BTR o a An Suds vie ula Chavoweal wenn 552 
SS ee ty earache Ce 427 
Jehovah’s Witnesses ............. 268 
Congregational Christian ........... 165 
RUN IE Boas woe bE Se 139 
POMUUENNE INE oo 2k oo wae coke 130 
Church of Christ ..............65 ‘tae 
Catholic - eae ao & . 94 
RRR are) ara ea ae 93 
Lutheran re 93 
Evangelical and Reformed ee 
Episcopal . oy Ba Tee 63 
Disciples of Christ ‘ 56 
Listed only War Resisters hse ciay 54 
Russian Molokan 45 
SO ae aes ne 39 
Church of God, Indiana .. 35 
Jewish 32 
Unitarian . - 32 
Associated Bible Students . 28 
First Century Gospel 25 
Southern Baptists 22 
Church of God, Independent .... 21 
Assemblies of God 17 
Dunkard Brethren be pee cae 16 
Pentecostal 15 
United Brethren 14 
Nazarene ikea soc ae 
Church of Jesus Christ 12 
First Divine Association ll 
Reformed Church (Dutch) 11 
Christian Scientists ... 11 
Faith Tabernacle .. 2% ll 
Church of the wae ee... Born 10 


M ethodists Meet Meet 


This is not the time to establish a Meth- 
odist Pacifist Fellowship, it was decided last 
month by 46 Methodist assignees in con- 
ference in Philadelphia. 

The group did set up, however, a five- 
man Continuing Committee primarily to 
publish the conference recommendations but 
also to consult on policies and procedures 
with Dr. Carl Soule, new Methodist Peace 
Commission secretary in charge of CPS 
matters. 

The committee, later to be enlarged and 
made more representative, now consists of 
Joseph Albrecht, Brattleboro, Vt.; ances 
Cary, Big Flats, N. Y.; Grover 
detached service with the Federal Council 
of Churches; Martin Hughes, Sykesville, 


Md.; and William Rhodes, 
Jaundice Unit. 

“Specific conclusions reached were that 
CPS men are ‘sadder but wiser’ in regard 
to the church, that most of the men will go 
back to active participation in the local 
church, that while in CPS men should at- 
tempt to be active in local, state and 
national church efforts. 

“That a considerable number of men were 
not enthusiastic about the church’s adminis- 
tering CPS but that the money for support 
of the program should be raised if possible, 
that the names of men receiving depend- 
ency assistance should not get back to 
local churches and conferences, and that, 
while denominational effort is now advisable, 
CPS men are desirous of breaking down 
lines between the various faiths.” 


FOR Vote 


Fellowship of Reconciliation members in 
CPS and in prison voted 281 to 164 to with- 
draw from the NSBRO, the FOR announced 
last month. 

It was this action which was “an impor- 
tant factor” in the FOR’s request for con- 
sultative rather than full membership on 
the NSBRO Board of Directors. 

A total of 475 votes were cast, including 
30 “uncertain how to vote” or not voting, 
out of 1,400 ballots sent out. A detailed 
breakdown of the results follows: 


Philadelphia 


With- Re- 

draw main 
Prison — 2 
Government C amps 36 2 
CPS Walkout ... 1 0 
AFSC Base Camps ... 24 29 
ASFC Special Projects 76 22 
MCC Base Camps oT] 9 
MCC Special Projects 5 6 
BSC Base Camps 13 14 
BSC Special Projects 40 44 
Joint or Co-op Admin. \ 16 
Baptist Special Projects 0 1 
Catholic Special Projects 3 3 
Methodist Special Projects 1 6 
Unclassified by camp Ss 10 
4 162 


Total CPS vote 22 


Demobilization 


The Brethren Service Committee recently 
surveyed its assignees to discover what they 
wanted to do after the war. It discovered: 

About 26 percent want to become inde- 
pendent farmers; 13 percent plan to set up 
independent businesses or professional 
practices; the remaining 60 or so percent 
will seek jobs with established businesses 
or institutions. 

Some 41 percent, 750 men, want to go on 
with their education, including 415 men who 
will want graduate study. Of the latter 
group, 177 will train for religious work, 136 
as teachers, 95 for social service, and 75 in 
the physical sciences. 

About 54 percent plan to settle in rural 
communities or in towns under 2,500 popu- 
lation; only 12 percent wanted to live in 
cities of 100,000 or more. 

A total of 92 percent of Brethren men in 
CPS will return to Brethren communities 
after the war, it was estimated, while only 
13 percent of the non-Brethren under BSC 
administration will settle in Brethren com- 
munities. 

Nearly 300 men said they definitely 
wanted to do foreign relief work after the 
war. 

Regarding financial assistance, the BSC 
estimated that 57 percent of the men in- 
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terested in graduate work, 60 percent of 
those going back to college, 46 percent of 
the prospective farmers, and 24 percent of 
the independent business or professional 
men will need some form of aid. 


FAU in France 


British COs in Friends Ambulance Units 
have been working with refugees in France 
since right after the invasion, the Central 
Board for COs, London, announced last 
month in reporting on their work. 

“Thousands of refugees have passed 
through their hands, their primary task be- 
ing, of course, to evacuate them from the 
fighting zones. Their contact with the 
refugees is therefore transitory and the 
amount of help they can give is small and 
superficial. > 

“Nevertheless, as the first authorities with 
which the liberated population has to deal, 





Ma Fois! 


Roy Grainger, a British CO and 
ambulance driver in the Friends Ambu- 
lance Unit, has been offered the Croix 
de Guerre by French authorities, re- 
ports the CBCO Bulletin, London. 

This he refused on the ground that 
it was a military honor. The award of 
a civilian ribbon is being considered. 





they have an immense responsibility and 
a work of relief which can be extremely 
valuable.” 

FAU teams were first sent to France at 
the request of the British Red Cross. Now 
numbering 75 men or more, their function 
has been to follow the advancing troops 
and set up reception and registration cen- 
ters for civilian war victims. In this work 
they are responsible to the Civil Affairs 
Branch of the British Army. 

“Necessarily, however, their activities ex- 
tend to a variety of other jobs, and they 
help with and organize medical examina- 
tions and treatment, emergency feeding, 
provision of blankets and shelter, and at- 
tend to the personal requirements of people 
who have suddenly and disastrously lost 
everything.” 


I-A-O Clubs 


The NSBRO referred to the Adjutant 
General of the War Department last month 
the issue of whether a club is or is not an 
arm. 

The issue arose after numbers of I-A-O 
servicemen, who are not required “to bear 
arms or be trained in their use,” complained 
that they were being ordered to carry clubs 
while on guard duty. Several have been 
disciplined for refusing. Others have de- 
clared they would refuse if the situation 
arose. 

According to the NSBRO it has appar- 
ently been assumed at Camp Barkeley, 
where there is the heaviest concentration 
of I-A-Os, and in other camps in Texas 
that a club is not an arm and COs may be 
required to carry them. 

The dictionary defines an arm as any 
weapon of offense or defense which, the 
NSBRO felt, would include clubs. Conse- 


quently it has written to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral suggesting that a memorandum 
sent to all camps containing I-A-Os stating 
on they will not be required to carry 
clubs. 


Army Faster 


Private Herman Seldner, 26, of Weehaw- 
ken, N. J., was reported to be on a nine- 
week hunger strike early this month at 
Camp Butner, N. C., in protest against his 
induction into the army. 

A CO, he testified at a preliminary hear- 
ing in Federal Court that he had refused to 
take the induction oath 22 months ago and 
should not be under military jurisdiction. 
He has refused to take food since last Oc- 
tober and has been tube-fed at the station 
hospital. 

For refusing to obey an officer, he was 
recently given a three-year court martial 
sentence. 


Over 38 


According to Section 623.41, Selective 
Service regulations, men who reach the 
age of 38 without being inducted or as- 
signed are to be placed in Class IV-A (de- 
ferred by reason of age), except for those 
in IV-D, IV-B or IV-E who remain in those 
classifications. 

Only the Director of Selective Service can 
then reopen the classification of IV-A regis- 
trants. Above 45, of course, registrants are 
deferred by law. 


Guinea Pigs 


The nation’s newspapers have been com- 
menting frequently and at length recently 
on the CPS guinea pig experiments. 

Particularly in the news in the past 
month or so have been the jaundice and 
atypical pneumonia studies under the Sur- 
geon General’s Office which have been 
widely reported by the press services. 

All comment checked so far by the 
NSBRO has been entirely favorable and ap- 


proving. 

The Philadelphia Record refers edito- 
rially to COs as “this war’s voluntary 
guinea pigs.” The New York Times, in a 
story from Italy, quoted an army medical 
officer as saying that the contributions of 
COs in jaundice studies “proved most val- 
uable.” 

Newspapers also reported to some degree 
the results of some of the experiments. 
Jaundice, now reputed to be a major prob- 
lem overseas, has been shown to be “almost 
certainly an intestinal transfer disease” and 
probably a virus. 

Atypical pneumonia is presumed also to 
be a virus disease after CO guinea pigs be- 
came ill when inoculated with throat wash- 
ings taken from sick soldiers. Three out of 
12 COs in one group became sick even 
when all bacteria had been filtered out, 
thus indicating the presence of a virus. 

The CPS bed-rest experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was described at a re- 
cent meeting of the New York Medical So- 
ciety. Too much convalescence in bed up- 
sets the normal chemical adjustment of the 
body, the studies revealed. Twice as much 
protein is required for a bed patient as one 
allowed a normal amount of activity; the 
calcium balance is disturbed and the heart 
decreases in size by an average 11 percent. 

The findings will be used by the army in 
speeding recovery of the wounded. 





“They should also be useful in getting a 
lazy man out of bed,” commented the Cam- 
den Courier-Post. 


From the Papers 
From an INS dispatch, Harrisburg, Pa.: 


Pennsylvania's 20 mental hospitals, 
jammed with approximately 35,000 patients. 
will accept only “the most serious cases” 
until World War II ends, the State Wel- 
fare Department announced today... . 

“We're going to be up against it this 
year on the manpower problem,” (Hilding) 
Bengs (assistant mental health director) 
said. “We are anywhere from 15 to 50 per- 
cent short on personnel at the various in- 
stitutions. 

“We are indebted to the conscientious 
objectors who volunteer to work in the 
mental hospitals,” he added. “By statute 
they may be sent into work of public im- 
portance such as at the institutions. They 
receive maintenance but no salary.” 

Bengs said latest reports showed 343 con- 
scientious objectors were working in the 
state-owned and state-aided institutions. 


From the Friends Intelligencer: 


Notable differences between this war and 
the last, says Daniel A. Poling, recently 
returned from a visit to the South Pacific, 
are the lack of hatred for the enemy on the 
part of both officers and men, and the “uni- 
versal” admiration for the conscientious ob- 
jector “who faces equally with the soldier 
the dangers of the battle front.” 


From a letter to the editor (Dwight Mac- 
Donald) of Politics magazine: 


. . . Only those men who have declined 
military service and gone to prison (1) be- 
cause they felt the war was an unjust one 
in that it was imperialist, or (2) because 
they oppose the use of violence for any 
reason, can be considered serious pacifists 
in a political sense....I believe these 
men are few.... 

The largest group of COs are the ones 
who went to government camps as an alter- 
native to military service. In the sense in 
which MacDonald found praise for pacifism 
in that it is a direct opposing and challeng- 
ing of the State’s power to make war, these 
men are not pacifists at all. They did not 
oppose the State; they made a deal with 
it 


T have talked with a number of men who 


went to CPS camps. They told me that in 
order to get the CO classification, they had 
to wrap their opposition to war in some 
kind of religious blatering. It follows that 
the men who went to camp were not op- 
posers of the State, but recipients of spe- 
cial privileges from the State. As such, 
the moral force of their pseudo-conscien- 
tious objection must be rated as nothing. 





